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man y universities. In its plate there occur crossed monologues, tn. 
which the parties use die same verbal devices either without 
realising their ambiguity or r if tliey do recognise it, wjtlioffl 
possessing any technique for coping with it- 3 Because verbal devices 
merely indicate the region of an argument and only become terms, 
when they have been inserted within a theoretical structure, the 
conduct of any huh Eli l dialogue demands that all the paviies to a 
discussion remain aware that arguments can be established m 
many ways, each of which generates its own kind of meaning. 
Secondly, they must also accept different ways of interpreting any 
fact in Somewhat die same way as die members of the Lmted 
Nations keep to ihcir working rules (if not to die prescriptions 
of their Charter), while accepting the basic ideological divergenre 
of the other members and, there tore, die fundamentally different 
conceptions of what liajijiens in die world, 1 

Many discussions about reform in die universities ignore the 
history of education in Europe—to say riuthiug of t.hiua and 
India Moreover, specialists tend to say that most of what is worth, 
while in their discipline has been discovered within the last 50 

years. J 

If Iti story gives narrative unity to the facts, dien men have 
written different kinds of history about education and use different 
speries of fact as the stuff of Id story. Hence, educational tc formula 
must resolve the existence of many accounts of what has happened 
by using the art of dialectic. Traditionally, dialectic tinned at 
holding in play a number of irreducible approaches to t:\prtiencc 
and to argument in order to draw out die richness and complexity 
of the problems it posed. Now. this art has been debased w 
controversy and limited to [wlitics. 

The absence of historical and dialectical awareness from the 
educational debate has rendered the universities political m a way 
that the student revolutionaries (who have tried to deal with tire 
internal problems of their institutions in addition lo their relation 
with other public corporations) have seen clearly. 1 But Jew q < “*Pp 
planning curricula show Him they are con scion- of die nt hj*»J 
'he intellectual tradition. Nor do diey introduce it creaim y iW 
the debate and into the design of new educational systems llc»«i 
ihe discussion never becomes dialogue, but breaks down f . J| 
replaced by academic dogmatism. Education takes on a morur 
character, not because goodwill is Lacking, but becati^ 1 
of thy modem universities often lack that sense of th* l"■ ■ ‘ j| 

necessary to recognise what is truly new and the mtcipici ^ 
critical skills to niaki: iliem truly operative m creating die * 
of Education which an evolving society demands. fl 
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NOTES 

i won! verbal devttr readers ihr Gfrck wmd tapits uiut fhc S.iEin won I /mpim 
nit they were used by rhetorician ,ind nhilo^&phCEAnother inLEulaltan would be 
topic or ptorc. I he ancienK iJistin^LmHcd between devices lm topics find terms 
The former were va£t*r b while the Inner _ had a pretise mcatung eivvn ihem H_v 
argument. For eantmite. M E*rry sysLcmralir treatment of pxEiimeptfltijil h.U'- two 
branches* Orn: ccmeCFflfit with tnverti Lon of □rgumenta jliilE the other with 
(-.F their validity: Anstollc was the founder of hoLh in my opinion, Hie Stoics 
tinvi.- worked in only one of the two fields. Thai k Lo say. they have followed 
diligently I He ways of judgment by means of Ihp silence which they call . . 
rfiilecljo, but they have luLaJly neglccEEirf the art which is called . Ionics art 
fl n which is both more usiful and certainly prior in iho order of tuljjturc. For my 
part, i ftHfrh bc^iri With the earlier, since both iltl- useful in (He higliesL degree, 
JT iii t intend to follow up bo lb, [f \ hate ihc leisure. A comparison may help: 
|[ j:i easy (O fin 11 ElllPftS thfH are hill Lien if the hidinp place k pointed mil and 
□talked; rirniliirljf, if wr wish Id iroek down -iome urjmrnern Wc OHhHE lo know Ihu 
pai-Lcy or topics: for ihu! k the mime given by Arnrolk to ihc "tfwons", a* P 
were* from which sfeumenli are drawn, AccordtaEly. wi may define Jt Impk 1 * 
Jhe npQD of an argument; and an argument as a course of pensoning which firmly 
Hiab liihes .1 mailer aboni which I here is home doubt.'' Cicero, Topics Il r 6-S r 
<f'f A* Ruham "Educating for the Proft^kmi”. Tbr Amtrahatt Joitrttui Hi^Iirr 
Edm-Miar,, im VoF 4 (No, 1), pp 49-5S. 

*0. ?■■■ E, McICcoil Freedom and fHilary, iitr Summits 0 / Pfrlfomphicat Cmt- 
tTifn 1 1 ify drtd idftitenictfl CftnflStili. Noonday Press, New York, I9S2. 

•Ci. at Columbia,, the Con Commission Rcpon on ihc dHttiWen ■»< 

CoSninbLiL University in Aprd md May Vintajru, New York, pp. 19-^4, Cl. 
ah.:: lhe Eheingbiful analysis of Joseph J. Schwab. Coffer Curriculum fimi Student 
ftvifti, UnSvcrdty of tlirca^o Press, Chicago, 196$, Chppier t, tfc DULrmOSes , “, ami 
Chapter 2, "turractattr Resources 1 ', and Chapter 4, "Curricular FrraeriptEOni'k 


ACADEMIC LIBRARIES AND INTERDISCIPLINARY 
STUDIES—PROBLEMS WITHOUT SOLUTION 

La Trobe Universiit Library Staff FapilR 

^PIIE kurrent urge! for intcrdisdplliittry studies presenii some 
probknu for aendemic libraries which can be categorised under 
ikce berdtngs: intellectual, administrative and HnandaL Though 
fhejc three categories ;tre not entirely unrelated ft is important to 
(keep them separate when discussing bibltogritphic services in reiaiion 
10 iRierdiyapltnairy studies. 

j it uija Ih: trite tq restate that territorial claims in intellectual 
BidJltcifi lend to l>ecomc unrealistic in face ol Use comiiuious 
CKpiussjoit of the boundaries of knowledge; yet ii is all too often 
udl tirmlv believed dial a huge number or acudemk subjects Eire 
hwlgrd in by impenetrable border & The many attempt* at the 
ikiwiftcatioTi of knowledge as represented in printed documents 
* WVr (0 ; cojisiderabJe degree contributed to the belief that 

icafleinir disciplines are. if not otaetly self-suEirient. then at least 
*i5?rls aiiLDTutmou* and sacrosanct within their boundaries, 1 he 
^irii.t j.; -, ol library dassiftcation lelloct this belief fairly strongly. 

* ■dtciiiL^ developed in Use SOth century have taken more notice 
yte ovei'J,ippittg and interdependence of many fields of academic 
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itudy. One need unly compare da- two 

\fdvil Dewev and ol Henry JJUsi 10 ice the dangets wUiiii alt 
i£Lu in ihc old M*>.icd and sadly ^ggg 

io on.-, and die Unefui ll«»i»s from me f°" 

SET*dine ill 

.he 197ft, H"d it' s » “" a T‘? d 1>r ^t oS tomol t 

iuetu.il pattern at ihc Bliss classification may ivtll lx « 

in die year 2040. 


miL the paint at issue is; to what extent isU worth cUssdymg 
books in a library when the boundaries between diaaphm 
IhtcniaLe, when new disciplines develop or are U” Jg 

, w „ processes are not neressarily ideiuical) overnight ait 1 wk.., 
j;Sn history moves more and more into the study ol 
sociology' and when genres becomes largely niaihcn.incisedr 
Doubts as to the value of the subject arrangement of books i.i 
libraries have a long and respectable history. The*-™ 
ol amunciiii was done by Grace O Kelley )» «»•'* of l a 

basic abjections ate directly relevant to the 
disciplinary studies. These are that theconunuous tlcrelopmen of 
knowledge makes impossible die stauc perfection of any cW 
Hcation system, and that the linear arrangement of books uti blithe* 
cannot ,cv,::U the complex relationships that exist between, m. to* 
lields Thus, the basic problem is not the structure of any individual 
classification scheme, or die way that it is a PP ll f^ a ^ UCuhl 
library, but die very nature of shelf classification 
Shell classification performs several roles. Much of the ti mc f^ 
simply acts as an identification and location device. I hew luiiUioiit 
could easily be fulfilled in other ways at least as el ective and 
certainly simpler. More importantly, it serves as a visual display « 

die subject matter of the hooks in a library. It lf ” rewi«h 
is susoea and it is not therefore surprising that most of the rewarett 
SSSSSminii the subject approach to library materials N i 
comcn truted on die arrangement and manipulation ot‘«^ I 
foi die items, in die form of entries in a manual or madimc I 
-dilf file, rather than die items themselves. 


Most libraries already provide a tool ol tins kmd ab 
guide to their collections, typically m the form «' . V' ,“j| 

subject catalogue. OnfoErtmaiely. this ^ j i>t {flail 

flexible, which takes no heed of the boundaries xtwt . ^£3 
which is able to display the most complex si J lU . lW |£ 

and which can be used to index to any depth that pobt. 


r Keller. Grace O. Tht das^fitatim of booktt. Mew- mik. VVlIuhi. 
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in i hr; least lastrsJ and least mi tiers lochI element ol the library record 
system. TtfC development uf interdisciplinary studies makes in 
imperative rluu lilt subject catalogue be raised to i ls, propei place 
hV , i ftr subject access point to library materials. 

The only valid justification for shelf dassilication is tins con¬ 
venience of die users of the library. Browsing, "getting the led'’ 
q( the library’s collect ion (or at least pail ol it) is held 10 have 
aoniiderabte cducationaJ value and is encouraged Jjy die Leaching 
stail hi every modern university. We must assume that whatever 
the failings Of our attempts to arrange books under subject coMo- 
cutfpt^p Ljie iiccds ol some ol die users are met at leasi some of the 
nuu\ liven though librarians are more aware diait most others 
dial every book can be given one place only on the shelves, it h 
aiV.-ie.- hoped dial die chosen location reflects must ucaiialdy the 
interest ol die Iibriny users. It h this pattern of die use of libraries 
wimh justifies the continuation of subject shelf classification, ai 
| v ast loi die time being, 

] i L ; introduction ol interdisciplinary courses and suiting lias 
caused ™iniiti^ialive and financial problems in Australian tiniver- 
dlies .attributable to national policies and acadcmm attitudes which 
jjv mi less unrealistic in didr application to modern requirements 
iium tbs! traditional shell; classification mentioned above. As Jong 
as tertiary institutions in Australia are funded on die rather 
Mmuagifliiuve basis of X dollars per ed.L.s* Intel disciplinary studies, 
hu.Miwjr legitimate, will have a bird lime surviving financial I y in 
|i£luii]gciaiy dim ate where staffing is largely dependent on the 
number u\ smdents a department c;m attract. This ntJTects the 
wuaiti i uj^I new universities much more severely and adversely 
ih,iu ^ die case in die older institutions. 

Unavoidably, die provision of library materials is likewise 
Hptrsely alfected when tile university's fin and a 3 resources arc 
nened to u-idiuonaJ, "monotheistic" fields o£ study. In many 
umm^itic-v it is still die practice to divide most of the total library 
r«wc according to some formulaj to ensure that each teaching depurt- 
mrnl ol distipline has a fair chance of developing its bibliographic 
f&uurco; even iF there is a relatively large araounl left to be used 
rpthe tliscretibii of die university librarian" this is rarely enough 
fo allow for substantial interdisciplinary acquisitions. Bui even 
when ifiere is no official division of the acquisition vote, the 
librarian usually Ends ii incumbent upon him to allow 
h ol iIm -■ funds to be spent "'in the interests of established 

J < n Fortunately U is not a widespread practice to have 

It-University librarian swear tiiat cvei7 item selected by him and 
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naiit^ or slit exigpuc.es of P°J ! *g - ~Lf Ll fa i rJv generous 

librarians have surely reserved re f liLrarv vote allocations, 

margin of liuiuidc in the inrerpreiauoti of l.lnaiy 

^stSTasig; & 

SL* ML ..mM * —,-SJ^S^J 

72 J 

the puicbase ol .'») il p«SS (Public Service Spending 

date, otherwise known as (tie PS^S. p™ 1 1 

Syndrome) * 

h is probably wise dial some notional allocution be retained. 
Whether this is re be at laculty or departmental level is a dcciiLoa 
«l5dl mull be made in die light of diflereni circumstances Uo... 
university to university. Wherever possible the measuring suck io 
, “m i- t,[aimed erowtli in volumes or titles, not expend.- 

SSSSrfSJSrSC. * accept *- "» — 

essence o£ such allocations is flexibility. 

What is even more important is that sudi allocation, mm 
WhaL is tven » importance with the muoducuoii 

necessarily lose dieir overriding F . i: brarv riUli i 

imerdiscipUirary programme. 

iivitic. li more often than not ignores all but a small I 

•rf ° r ‘ £&*> 

SI 3 KttS*V- «-» 

!he to l*m «M* «-M> f~M.K=mly - WSgSj ga 4 a 

been sold lu ^ er t'hcnts. l “’for u number ul q**® 

uuwjuully distributed within a i epa j uiftiib^ 

valid rfc 4 «> apart from the . 

and such work, which requires . ■>,.■ 

often unsuccessfully with other more immediate dune. 
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h i> been well discussed in tire Parry Report on Libraries , 3 where 
the complementary, rather than supplementary, role of the library 
[u book acquisition is discussed. 

Librarians are fortunate if they can claim specialist knowledge 
iii more than oiti' field, apart from their chosen profession. ^ el 
those concerned with acquisitions attain a general awareness of 
w ] l :ii js bdng published, and wliai is required by departments, 
l/beii continual contact with a flood ol book lists, similars, levicw*.. 
bibliographies and specialised journals provides them wiili a 
constant source ol both reliable information and critical .rpcriahsi 
assessment which is not easily available to others. I hese factors 
and iJieir knowledge of [lie colled ion, ihe patterns winch have 
emerged m she past and the new emphases is h receiving are mi rely 
.in :isseE which should not remain untapped. This prolcssioiinl 
espetrise partieither! y valuable in the case ol imerdisdpliiiary 
UiLL .1 ■ where ilut grey area between various more precncJy defined 
j h .ji J-. is in danger ol remaining unattended by academics who all 
too often "leave it to the other fellow". The existence of reprint 
projects ol historical, economic and sociological value may be 
i low'll to die librarian long before the schohn hears of iIum 
undertakings second or third hand* or sees them rn another library] 

[ he creation of ' institutes" as a distinctive pool of research and 
tenth mg personnel in mi intcrdisriplhiary field should not ailccT 
die mailt binary's central responsibility for the purchasing of all 
uiJivrs.il. El is a needier waste of time and an inefficient dupli¬ 
cation of effort and personnel to do otherwise. While huiopeaii 
universilies can indulge in Mich refinements as maintaining a 
anal I, inadequate anti poorly organised library collection in a 
'Xtagraphxscht-s Institul ties SUd-Alien Institute" besides supporting 
R Sizeable library in a fully Elcdgcd Geography Department on the 
amc campus -not lo mention substantial holdings in the ceniral 
libmiy Australian research workers have usually only the main 
library to look to for their specialist needs. Vet the head of die 
lluuiut referred to confided that if his university had library 
as they exist in most Australian universities, he would 
K|Iingly surrender liis collection to the central university library* 
He would also do this because the increasing ramifications ol Ids 
■Vca of research with other subject Helds makes it desirable io 
Lnr .i more broadly based (or differently oriented) library toilet 
m he cannot afford lo acquire with the limited {and 

waning) hinds at his disposal. Interdisciplinary interests Eesitl. 


Urn verity. Cranls Commiit?:. CamnuiEcc on libra rics Report. E.on- 
"fc i.AlrS.u,, (Ctiuinnan: rhoiims Cbupier V. 
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there love. 10 favour ifa concentration of the umymUjr* 

KraphU .unices ... one centrally organ!**! rector*. 

I he concept o( mtvrt!isd F lfa:iry siodies is not agw. 

.Since ilit revival I of learning in the ISilt and U*h centuries, 
deceit studies have been an interdisdpbnary Geld pm cxcdlpue, 
; ilul [he old LiguiiiLhis over the place ot mathematics in die 
Inetardiy of knowledge will reflect the pervasiveness of il^t stilvjta 
and by^ implication, its interdisciplinary charter. Indcct . iiic 
concent sJiould hold great appeal lor a librarian, whose atbind^ 
W ill ii normally geared to as broad fronted an approach as possihh-. 

t die acquisition and organisation of maienal wind* w>l I™!, 
|r^P cause for challenge and die most uigmu need for 

eo-opeiaiion. 

IS A SCIENCE OF INFORMATION POSSIBLE? 

Carmel Macuies* 

TV a science needed only local habitation and name as credential*, 
I information science would be well established. Many inmate 
and colleges house schools of inlonnation science, Inn on dost! 
inspection they often turn on. to he schools of computing science 
nr father less olten schools of librariamhip I lie field ol «minuui< 
science is interdisciplinary in that n combines the meth«Jolpgi» 
of engineering in die creation and study of computer hardware 
and of mathematics mid logic in the creation and study of «"»!">«» 
software. Yet IQ equate computer science With information 
Sw docs justice to the subtlety and variety of faemrs invcM 
taS .S-U processing and mmte ol inlonnaunn. KoUn. 
Have® points out that “Because computer mane M 
formalised at the same time as Information science and huauw 
iln compeller is the most dear-cot example of an uifonuatioii qpM 
i! has lien natural to identify information. soejtfcc with. < «> M, 
socikc” ] Bui Hayes is also anxious to make deal .. 

Sm. j *« - ii ” s^jgs: 

science of immediate value and mipmtance, fa pi«hi,i 
present in my system, whether mediamscd or not - 
To librarians information science offers tfljjt 1 
lacked too tong, a theoretical basis. It is no stwick • 
have remained bound to thdr instuimom m 
whereas doctors have never been hospital an am and h"* 

to operate in barbers* shops There is no doubt that 

* Leelurer iiTubrarbwhip, University of New Souih Wnkv 



ol iJie re sc nidi findings in psychology, linguistics and sociology, 
foi cxn tuple, are relevant 10 the design and operation of biblio 
aphieal and document delivery services which seek to make 
accessible whatever portion uf recorded knowledge is required. 
E^iittlkei the information sought is recorded on paper, film or 
ijiiiLriicuc tape 1ms little I scaring on whether its presence i* indicated 
in iut.Ii a way as to permit its retrieval when needed, or indeed 
.in whether the seeker will approach die most like tv source tor 
information. Yet when schools of librarian ship become schools of 
inform Ltd on science what usually happens is noi die opening up 
L )i a new area ql interdisciplinary studies but die addition to the 
curriculum of well- or ill assorted courses in systems analysis* 
computer programming and text handling, and in mediant Bed 
kilonatiUOD retrieval. 

!, so] schools i nforriialiori science is useU as a synonym for 
the £iutii of information transfer among scictiiisls. ! lie develop 
mum of this concept ol information sdenee has no doubt been 
influenced by the fact that the pioneer work in the study of 
Luformation users, or in what might be termed die sociology of 
inlorniatioiij was done for scientists and largely by scientists 
!. I). Bernal and Derek De Solla Price. Moreover, although 
engineers have bad some attention, studies ol the mm of informa- 
iHi]i have 1 wren much more numerous among research workers in 
i r ; i ivsical and biological sciences Llian in other disciplines. 

lulnniiaLEon science may be regarded as evidence of the truth 
kj[ Piagets assertion Liiat M ln general it is repeatedly stated dial 
tin: future lies in interdisciplinary research* but in fact this h often 
Bvm dilfiruit to organise because o£ mutual and sometimes rleep- 
Mjnbtcd ignorance"/ To rake what is probably the most complete 
UlfiniliiiM oE infom^iiiori science nitempted is to realise hnw much 
HpouraiiLA: die representative of any one specialty who comes to 
tuinaicL the Geld is likely to command. 

»' mmuAicm science is that discipline that investigates the 
pi"] ■■ ntes and lx.4iaviour of in formation, die forces governing 
die How of informal ton, and the means of processing in forma* 
poll lor optimum accessibility and usability. It is concerned 
' With that body of knowledge relating to the origination* 

1 i-huti, urganNation, storage, retrievak inaTpreiaLion, irans- 

I iniisEorL. Lijmsfotmandn and utilisation of infurniatiou. This 
ll]l !'id*. •, the investigation of informal ion fepresentations in 
*hlii|i emuij jI and artificial systems, the use of codes for eflidcnt 
tr;jusmission t and die study of in fori nation processing 
IdtViLe-. and tedmiqnes such as computers and their pro- 
fTiiimimg system^ It is sut iiilcidisd|jliiiary science derived 















